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Tutankhamen 


Being a king of Egypt, he had found 

Egyptian silence in the rock-hewn hill, 

Too deep for rain that patters on the ground, 

Or shrieking wind that shimmers where it will; 
Chambered he slept as far from lightning-shaft 

As creak of water-wheel . . . deep, dark, and still . . 
For Egypt, in her stern, huge handicraft, 

Had made even Silence an Invincible. .. . 

But over Nile a blast of light there broke 

From lands upbuilt of Egypt’s bones and shrines, 
Glinting old seas, unbeaconed then, uncut; 

And life’s new sounds assailed him, with red smoke 
Whirled from the sirens of the mills and mines, 
While San Francisco’s newsboys cried, “King Tut!” 


Estranging Time that bilks us of our best 

Now cleaves us from what sanctities we save: 
Had he but yesterday been laid to rest, 

What prowling hands had dared ransack his grave? 
For we that torture life still guard the dead; 
Even flowers we spare, and sod is shovel-proof; 
Not the fierce Norseman dug his foe from bed, 
Unless the grim ghost walked or rode the roof. 
But this sarcophagus in Pharaoh’s tomb 

We now unlid, and show, black, shrivelled, taut, 
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The very face upturned of one to whom 
Death had peculiar subtilty for thought— 
So long ago his duties, joys, and doom, 
The curio’s all in all, the man is naught. 


So long ago?—Mirror his collarette ; 

Give your young child his childhood glove to fondle; 
Trouble this bowl with rose or violet, 

This alabaster bowl of lotus-handle; 

Mull, with his ivory cane, by Thames or Po; 
Hum to those strings a song of love or flowers: 
Ours are his modes and moods of life—although 
His hope to conquer death was more than ours. 
So long ago?—The bisons, carved by man, 
Uncavern a hollow laughter down the gale 
From Altamira and from Montespan; 

While the shag spectre in Neanderdale, 
Towering behind the Magdalenian, 

Makes us and Egypt but a single tale. 


A tale begun to end . . . So long ago? ... 
We count from bud to frost, from seed to crop, 
Not from the pot-hole on the mountain-top 
To stream that scooped it, now so far below. 
We calendar vast Time by fall of states 

Or birth of gods,—yet from the rocks we bore, 
By Gobi’s dunes, the eggs of Dinosaur, 

The year we found this king behind the gates. 
Builders of house and hedge, a race we are 
Between the Ice-to-come and Ice forspent, 
Who plant a lava-field or ocean-bed ; 

We coal our engines under many a star 
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Whose Feds had started down the firmament 
Before the boy Tutankhamen was bred. 


So earth and starlight bring him, heart and home, 
Near as lost faces dreams reveal unbid; 

Even though between his roads by pyramid, 

Pylon, and sphinx and ours by spire and dome, 

Between great Karnak and great aerodrome, 

Between his rent Papyrus-of-the-Dead 

And all the Liturgies that now be read, 

Lies that wide ridge—débris of Greece and Rome. 

The skirted, big-eyed Blacks with grip on mace 

Stood guard not well. We came, we saw, we took... 
But nearer than earth can bring him or abyss, 

Art, man’s one surety over Time and Place, 

Will bring him yet. . . . Lay by your hates, and look, 
O World, where Beauty is your armistice: 


The panel of his coronation throne 

Here gleams with glass, faience, and sheeted gold, 
And lapis lazuli, immortal stone; 

Showing (by boss and inlay) as of old: 

The palace hall, the pillars hung with flowers, 
And frieze of royal cobras, while the sun 
Through opened ceilings sends the morning hours, 
As God of Egypt and of Ikhnaton. 

Here sits Tutankhamen in cushioned chair, 

His elbow on its back, a palm on knee, 

Relaxed from Hunt and Sacrifice and War; 
While his unwidowed queen, in hooded hair, 
From unguent-cup anoints confidingly 

His tawny shoulder with her fingers four. 
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Afterthought 


I never knew how cold the midnight river 
Down where the great ships sail, 

Till on the bridge I saw you run and shiver, 
And snatched you from the rail, 


A waif, a stranger: and you turned on me 
With desperate hurt eyes, 

As one who’d robbed you of the ancient sea 
Where dead all sorrow lies. 


I led you back, and in a near café, 
Under stale yellow light, 

I heard your story and bewildered stray 
Verses of yours that night. 


And now though love and song are yours, as never, 
With vast white days in store, 

I had not known how cold and black the river . . . 
And shudder now yet more. 
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The Visitor 


Now that you’ve told me—me who never asked— 
Told me the peril, the memory, and the ache, 

And in the telling unwittingly unmasked 

What beauty and power within you are awake; 
Now that, despite my house with bolt and chain, 
At your wild knock, I opened, never knowing, 
Until you filled my room, my heart, my brain, 
And left me sleepless, sleepless, on your going; 
Now that you’ve woven, however wide you travel, 
Your black and gold through all I will or can, 

In marvellous patterns I may not unravel, 
Without destroying all that makes me man: 
Doubly you dare not wantonly un-star 

Again in dust the radiant soul you are. 
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Because I’ve learned ... 


Because I’ve learned, by ball and chain and goad, 
Custom is king upon this sorry isle, 

And builds through town, wood, meadow every road, 
Takes toll at every stile, 


And names all feasts and days, my child, I’d spare 
Your groping feet late shipwrecked on our coast, 
Dear delicate feet, yet wounded, worn, and bare... 
As one who loves you most. 


Chafe not at my strict rede; and keep your life 
Within as bold as when you put to sea: 

Till, strong and wise to flash the rebel knife, 

You do my work for me. 
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Cytherea 


I heard how hungry men had come and fed 
On thy sick body frail, 

Like jackals ravening an orphan dead 

On some unguarded trail, 


Between two Syrian cities; and I. heard 
How, through each monstrous feast, 

Thy soul was far away as a morning bird, 
That sings to the red east. 


And then I too was hungry after thee: 

Hungry to fetch thy body wine and corn,— 
Oh hungry for thy beautiful, bright, free 
Spirit ocean-born. 


Oe Woe 


The Comrade 
(FOR H. M. K.) 


Sunshine flashing on a red-black wing 

By willow, by flower— 

And the little stone bridge is everything. 
(An instant? an hour?) 


Echoes wailing off the pine-crag head, 
Westward, away— 

And earth unbosoms all her ancient dead. 
(An hour? a day?) 


Northern lights in a March-moon sky, 
Over star, over sphere— 

And the gods retake the world on high. 
(An hour? a year?) 


Bird and the sound and the skiey gleam 
(We still recall!) — 

But a man on foot who shared our dream 
Istheart=. pe soleall: 
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The Wife 


(CIVILIAN SHELL-SHOCK) 


Ten years you’ve sat (within the room you wrought) 
To guard me from the Fear, 

Except for hurried trip (when I was out) 

Down town ... and near, quite near. _ 


Ten years you’ve sat, except for stolen walk 
(With scribbled note on shelf), 

By lakeside lane or neighbor’s hollyhock, 
Anxiously, by yourself. 


Ten years together we have hugged our home 
Because of this fierce Fear, 

And made our prison-close a world to roam, 
Counting so dear, so dear 


Our swims, our skatings, picnics, we together, 
Our phases of the moon, 

Getting our changes from the changing weather 
From June around to June; 


Viewing our lake (from hills behind our door) 
With its blue miles of light, 

While those far woodlands on the other shore 
Turned green ... then red . . . then white; 
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Calling a luncheon at a near café 

A journey on the train, 

Calling a neighboring concert, lecture, play, 
A voyage to Greece or Spain; 


Reading by lamp of Rome and Gypsy Trail, 
Where friends go, two and two 

(Whither I’d hoped with bride of mine to sail 
While yet this curse was new) ... 


Ten years . .. and you have still such youth and grace, 
One born to see and do... 

While even in Town-and-Gown your woman’s place 
My Fear withholds from you. 


You dream no more (though long the dream was dear) 
Of any child at breast, 

Playing the mother to a cureless Fear 

(Cureless, for all my quest). 


Ten years ... and though I try to think ‘my wife 
In spirit still is free, 

And in so cherishing my wretched life, 

Works her good works through me,’ 


Yet gnaws me utterly one grief and shame: 
You've paid, because you could, 
For a foul wrong to me, before you came, 


That broke my hardihood. 
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(GEOLOGIST, EDUCATOR, RECONSTRUCTIONIST. 


Chale: Richard Van Hise 


A son of earth, he probed and proved his stock, 
Walking with giant footsteps, wise and free; 
He searched out wisdom in her cloven rock, 
He entered in the springs of ice and sea; 

He conned her crystals and her ores of fire 

For laws of change, dynamic as the sun; 

Then, fraught with surge and scope of her desire, 
Foretold the output of her living on. 


A son of man, he built with faithful hands 

New roads from hills of thought to humble hearts, 
Highways to shop and farm and inland beach; 
And now, when drifts the war-smoke from all lands, 
Touched to still larger issues, he departs— 

Even as his lips are moving to new speech. 
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Flight of Crows 
(IN MEMORIAM W. J. L. 1837-1920) 


I 


Out of the chaos of sunset, the one white star and the 
silence, 
Far in the fiery dusk, off at the ends of the world, 
Out of the lavender twilight of misty October horizons, 
Bursts, like a birth in the skies, swarming the legion of 
Crows; 
Onward and over the valley, and strangely perturbed in 
their winging 
Bigger and blacker they stream, cawing in answer to 
caw. 
So have I noted in April the wild-geese honking to north- 
ward, 
Only in loftier air, up in the blue and the day .. . 
Morning and night and the seasons, and ever the ancient 
migrations, 
While, for his hour, a man . . . stands on a hill as they 
pass. 
It 


News, like the caw of the crow or the cry of the Canada 
flyers, 

Startled me walking at noon, naming me one who had 
died— 
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EDS 


Flashed by the desolate wires that yonder, threading the 
tree-tops 
Pole unto pole on the moor, under the flight of the 
crows, 
Still are to see, on a silvery strip of the nethermost heavens, 
Cutting the splotches of red, crossing from darkness to 
garketes 
News of the earth and the ages, and spelt by the spirit of 
lightning: 
Bolt from the cloud or the wire—each is an omen to man. 


It 


Here by the mound of the Eagle, obscure in the yellowing 
grasses, 

Under an oak that is gone, leaving the acorn for ours, 

Once, ere the Saxon invader re-named the ravines and the 


ranges, 

Bronze hands kindled a blaze, cheery and pungent as 
mine,— 

Pausing I fancy as I, while followed the last of the 
fledglings 


Bat-like hither and yon—suddenly swifter away... . 
Night and the seasons and cycles, and ever the ancient mi- 


grations, 
While, for its hour, a fire . . . burns on a hill as they 


pass. 


IV 


And as the haze and the gloaming have blotted the roads 
and the landmarks, 
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Yonder and yonder the plain . . . spreads like an alien 
world, 
Quiet, primeval and vast, as in autumns after the ice-age, 
When, from the journeying seeds, blown by the South in 
the spring 
(Blown to the edge of the desert, the hollows of silt and the 
drumlins, 
Borne in the toes of a tern, cast in the dung of a deer), 
Summer by summer the junipers, sumachs, birches, and 


berries 
Gained on the leagues to the north, bleak with Arcturus 
and cold... 


Season and cycle and zon, and ever the ancient migrations, 
Whether a man and his fire . . . linger or not on the hill. 
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The Latin Scholar 
(M. S. S. OBIT ROMA 1923) 


Friends whose own griefs had borne the heaviest stroke 
Best saw into his eyes, but never spoke .. . 

Lover of children, pictures, books, and flowers, 

Art was for him man’s life, man’s life an art, 

Gracious of step and voice in hall or home... 

He once brought Vergil to these lakes of ours, 

But Vergil, kinsman of his gentle heart, 

Took him forever from us back to Rome. 


ERE 


Indian Summer 


(AFTER COMPLETING A BOOK . . . LUCRETIUS IN ENGLISH 
VERSE . . . BEGUN FOR ONE NOW DEAD) 


(O Earth-and-Autumn of the Setting Sun, 
She is not by, to know my task is done!) 


In the brown grasses slanting with the wind, 
Lone as a lad whose dog’s no longer near, 
Lone as a mother whose only child has sinned, 
Lone on the loved hill . . . and below me here 
The thistle-down in tremulous atmosphere 
Along red clusters of the sumach streams; 
The shrivelled stalks of goldenrod are sere, 
And crisp and white their flashing old racemes. 
(cacmeutorevefuni. pa fOfever....... s0rever.. .-.) 
This is the lonely season of the year, 

This is the season of our lonely dreams. 


(O Earth-and-Autumn of the Setting Sun, 
She is not by, to know my task is done!) 


The corn-shocks westward on the stubble plain 
Show like an Indian village of dead days; 
The long smoke trails behind the crawling train, 
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And floats atop the distant woods ablaze 

With orange, crimson, purple. The low haze 
Dims the scarped bluffs above the inland sea, 
Whose wide and slaty waters in cold glaze 
Await yon full-moon of the night-to-be. 
(enpesfat..psiaud far. <> and: fat...) 
These are the solemn horizons of man’s ways, 
These the horizons of solemn thought to me. 


(O Earth-and-Autumn of the Setting Sun, 
She is not by, to know my task is done!) 


And this the hill she visited, as friend; 

And this the hill she lingered on, as bride— 

Down in the yellow valley is the end. 

They laid her . . . in no evening Autumn tide... 
Under fresh flowers of that May morn, beside 

The queens and cave-women of ancient earth... 
This is the hill . . . and over my city’s towers, 
Across the world from sunset, yonder in air, 

Shines, through its scaffoldings, a civic dome 

Of piléd masonry, which shall be ours 

To give, completed, to our children there... 

And yonder far roof of my abandoned home 

Shall house new laughter .. . YetI tried ...Itried... 
And, ever wistful of the doom to come, 

I built her many a fire for love ... for mirth... 
(When snows were falling on our oaks outside, 
Dear, many a winter fire upon the hearth) ... 
> -tarewell ...>. farewell... farewell). <) 
We dare not think too long on those who died, 

While still so many yet must come to birth. 
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William Shakespeare 


‘They say that such thy selflessness in giving 
Selves to thy creatures and rich everydays, 
Thy self escapes us, whilst those selves be living,— 
They say, and saying do intend thy praise. 

Not so. Thou Life—most life, begetting life— 
So gav’st thy lineaments to king and clown, 
Thy pitch of voice, thy bent at love or strife, 
Thy tricks of walking, or of sitting down, 
‘That were some guest who knew thy progeny 
Met at the Mermaid with thy band and Ben, 
He’d know the corner-chair that compassed thee, 
And name the Shakespeare of those merry men, 
Even had he never seen thy pictured dust— 
The folio’s graven brass, the Stratford bust. 


Or turn it round: what man of wit and worth, 
Practiced in hearts and heads, if he should meet 
Some of thy offspring (known to all the earth) 
Unknown, unsired, upon some Noman’s street, 
Could not contrive the lineage, could not find 
In tragic hero with the poet’s eye, 

In jester with the analytic mind, 

Something for sure to name his father by; 

In lover, madman, maiden, something there 

Of fancy delicate, or passion free, 
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Not even in thy next of kin, Moliére, 
Involved in thy inveterate irony, 

Proclaiming more than blazon highest hung 
The great progenitor from whence they sprung. 


Self is the origin and end of art, 

*Tis but the symbol varies: each will tell 
His goal of mind, his plenitude of heart, 
What might befall him, or before befell. 
Some speak the naked words, “I love, I hate;” 
Some as a lark surmount the setting sun; 
Some pour themselves in story or debate; 
But lyric, epic, drama, all are one. 

And thou art mightier, more manifest 
Than all the others, having multiplied 
Thyself in thought, in love, in rage, in jest, 
In all conditions, more than all beside: 

And yet that more of thee is so much more, 
We least can measure, where we most adore. 


But thy humanity is so much ours, 

Such of our little is in thy so-vast, 

That love and kinship in essential powers 
Give adoration a familiar cast. 

There is in Aeschylus too much of sky, 

Of doom, of thunder, god, and precipice; 
Too much of Hell in Dante’s awful eye, 
Despite its visioning of Beatrice: 

But thou, if thou transcend us, still art here; 
If prophecy, an earthly prophecy; 

A far To-morrow, a To-day how near; 
Thy sole self now, but all mankind to-be. 
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Py See Cee 


And all the best the world’s best artists reach, 
We measure by thy stature and thy speech. 


Near, but not common. When the times-to-come 
Shall breed a race, with eye as quick and wide 

To see each shape and hue, ‘and trace it home, 

Each motion, whence engendered, how applied; 

A race that looks with thy inerrant ken 

Each object through, beyond its rags or robes, 
And, having worked, will go to work again, 

And, having probed the world, forever probes; 

A race with memory for all behind, 

With hope to all ahead; a race where each 

Contains his fellow, mind surrounding mind, 

Born to thy incommunicable speech: 

Then shalt thou common be, with joys and tears,— 
Obscured amid the sanity of peers. 


Musing by night on thee, this fancy came: 

Suppose the earth were blasted to a rind, 

Shent too of waters, winds, and heavenly flame, 

It could be clothed and peopled from thy mind: 

What hills and woods, and under what a sun! 

What streams and seas, and what a fair moon under! 
What prodigality of flowers begun, 

What winds recruited, what revived thunder! 

What birds would sing, and to what maiden vows; 
What hounds would hunt, and with what hunter’s horn; 
What thatched roofs, what towns, what masted prows; 
What merchants, rogues, and kings, and dames, re-born! 
An earth so furnished, filled with such an host, 

The gods would scarce lament the one they lost. 
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Indeed, ’twere goodlier to deities 

Than earth as now; familiars would they meet 
On bosky islands, under moony trees, 

Spirits of iris wing and fairy feet; 

And, finding entertainment from mankind 

Less niggard than when now to earth they come, 
Finding more dancers in the May-morn wind, 
More singing goodmen at the harvest-home, 
More awe at bridal, burial, they would then 
Revisit oftener than now the streams 

And myriad villages of mortal men, 

And oft’ner send their services and dreams. 
Nor would they mourn such engin’ry of strife 
As now most keeps them rearward of our life. 


Three centuries tis since Ben, thy comrade, swore 
Thou wert not of an age but for all time; 

New states have risen, old have gone before; 

New knowledge come, and poets with new rhyme. 
But thou abidest through all change the same,— 
Nay, not the same; such thy mysterious growth, 
Thy self increaseth with increasing fame, 

And three large centuries are increased by both. 
Thy heart and head have been communicated 

To millions, who were after blent with thee; 
Thy voice, in hundred languages translated, 
Takes on a blending with the wind and sea. 
Thou art so great that thou wilt not despise 

This book 1 we’ve wrought thee under alien skies. 


1'The Sonnets introduced a volume of Shakespeare Studies (1916) 
by various scholars. 
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The Dawn 
(FOR c. F. S$.) 


Friend, you recall how we lingered above the bluffs of 
Wisconsin, 
Talking of Roman and Greek there by the Indian stream, 
Under a sun of September, apart from the camp in the 
dingle, 
Once on a wonderful noon, nearly a decade ago?— 
Minded of that, I am minded to give you a lyrical secret: 
How in the breast of a lad love of the Muses began. 


Fresh from a starry sleep, on a school-boy morning of April 
(Over the meadows a mist, oriole out in the elm), 
Fresh from my dreams of the Marvellous Book I had opened 
at bed-time 
(Pictures of altar and urn, Sibyl, Silenus, and lyre), 
There in the homestead at Hilton I sat by the window with 
Vergil: 
Under the morning-star, words like woods to explore. 
Tityre, tu patula. . . . O eery quest in the silence! 
Magic of dawn on the earth, magic of dawn in the boy! 
Thrilling from letter to letter and every word an enchant- 
ment... 
Silvestrem tenui . . . even ere meaning was known! 
Eager, how eager my fingers divided the glossary’s pages, 
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Finding me key after key, golden tho printed in black! 
Proudly, how proudly my spirit deployed its strength over 
grammar, 
Linking the noun to its kin, binding the verb to its man. 
Then, as the words became phrases and phrases grew into 
verses 
(Change as subtle and vast, even as cell into flow’r), 
O can I tell you the soul of the beautiful poignant Adventure 
(Sun just over the hill, oriole out in the elm), 
There in the quiet of morning, with sleepers three in the 
homestead 
(Father who’d bought me the Book, mother and sister 
who knew), 
Where, with the mist on the meadow, I sat by the window 
with Vergil: 
Sat with the soul of the dead—living again in mine 


own !|— 
Back by the Mantuan uplands, Mincius stream, and Cre- 
mona 
(Far, how far from the mill, down by the Quarry and 
cave) ; 


Seeing, as never before, tho often I’d wandered the hillsides 
(After the dogwood in spring, after persimmons in fall), 
Feeling, as never before, tho often I’d wandered the valleys 
(Summer and winter away—off to the orchards and oaks), 
Seeing, and feeling, and hearing the Tree as a Being of 
nature 
(Tityrus under the beech, oriole out in the elm) ... 
Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi: 
Tegmine fagi...the Tree! Tegmine fagi ... the 
Bird! 
Out of that tree, as I fancy, have budded all blossoms and 
creatures, 
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Flowed all rivers I know, whispered all winds I have 
heard. : 
Tityre, lentus in umbra . . . Man’s mystical union with 
Nature, 
Man in his sorrow and joy, came to me there “in the 
shade.” 
Dulcia linquimus arva ... the love of the acres we’ve 


planted, 
Love that is pain when we go, wanderers ever on earth. 
Nos patriam fugimus ... and home and country were 
dearer 
(Tho we had carolled at school “Country, my country 


of thee’) ... 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 


(Bessie with ribbon and braid, oriole out in the elm). . 
and sylvan Muse and the reed- 


Formosam resonare . 
DIDElaw «+3 
Magic of dawn on the earth, magic of dawn in the boy! 


Friend, sometime on a walk in the willows west of Mendota 
(Sunset Point if you will—Wingra or Oregon Road), 
Let us unravel, in sportive discourse and deft analytic, 


Purport and cause of the spell, here recorded for you: 
For, of a truth, you have guarded the Gift, have guarded 


and given, 
Loving the Greek in man’s soul—quickened to-day in how 


few. 
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Lucretius 


(FOR A TRANSLATION ) 


If to have paced within thy House of Thought 
Among thy Mountains, from its windowed wings 
Surveying dominions of the Law-of-Things 

As into cloud, and star, and tempest wrought, 
And trees, and gods, and cities,—if to have caught 
Thy splendour, and thy pathos, and thy song 
(Thy hand upon my shoulder, Master, long 

From room to aery room) avail me aught, 


Then not without some scope of thy old truth, 
Then not without some ring of thy old worth, 
My sturdy voice of still unconquered youth 
Hath in an unknown tongue reported thee 
Unto a Continent of thy dear Earth... 

To thee unknown, beyond an unknown sea. 
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With Some Chinese Poems 


Here are records of man and woman, 
Of sun, mountain, sea, and moon, 

Of shining rivers and terraced gardens, 
From very far away 

And mostly from very long ago, 

From a people so alien 

In skin, profile, gait, raiment, 

And in manner of eating and drinking, 
Of saluting and bidding farewell, 

Of so strange a speech too... . 

Yet how simple and near are the records, 
Like the family-papers of a friend 
Across the street. 
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Secla Ferarum 


I 


*Twas when at last the million flags were stacked 
And all the Chiefs had signed the Great Peace Pact, 
I saw before a winter’s dawn the stars, 

In skies as strange as if I saw from Mars: 

The Dipper toppling on its handle-end, 

Arcturus under, carrying out the bend; 

Orion’s Oblong tilted, twisted, slim, 

With Sirius spurting fire atop of him; 

The V of Taurus poised upon its point, 

And moonless Dragon sprawling out of joint, 
With Jupiter so bright, a fool had said 

A comet’s tail was arching from its head ... 
Aratus, when he sang his Catalogue, 

Saw not the Shining Ones so far agog; 

And no witch-woman with a Libyan cry 

E’er charmed the Constellations so awry... 


Il 


And then across the frozen marshes leapt 

A train’s fierce whistle while my townsmen slept; 

And as it died along the trailing smoke, 

Upon the gap of starry silence broke 

In jumbled yelps, threaded by wailings through, 
“CAsi ae 


The coyotes by the lake-side in the Zoo; 

As if first startled in the prairie nest 

By the first locomotive rolling west— 

That line of moving lights they’ve ne’er forgot, 
Behind the low stack flanging like a pot. 


Ill 


So blew the whistles at the armistice . . . 
The coyotes answered as they answered this... 


IV 


O never think that all of life is vain,— 

Though towns be built on dead-men’s bones in mud, 
And fields, even when they best put forth their grain, 
Be curst, as fertile but with dead-men’s blood— 
Yes, though still issue from the Mountain Door 
The unborn generations to be slain, 

With unknown flags and engines for new war, 

Till self-destroyed, on coast and hill and plain, 
Mankind with town and harvest is no more! ... 
O never think that life thereby has ceased: 
Eating and drinking and the will to strive 

(And sleep by rock and rainbow after feast) 

And the great thrill of being here alive, 

Will yet remain in birth succeeding birth, 

With trails still open from the north and east, 

All up and down this goodly frame, the earth— 
Will yet remain in fish and fowl and beast! .. . 


And, lo, the Beasts not only wake in Man 
Hope for the Life-Force still, beyond his span; 
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But offer him, before he sink and cease, 

New life his own and intervals of peace. 

Nay, more than Egypt’s Cult and India’s Kine, 
The Animals may vouch us the Divine; 

And Man may yet outwit his doom forecast— 
Even by becoming one with them at last! ... 


Vv 


Why were we all so self-absorbed in woe 
Through those five years not very long ago? 

We are not what we seem, and we have powers 
‘That touch on deeper, other Life than ours: 
‘Though path were lost that Christ and Buddha trod 
Whereby the self may lose itself in God, 

There yet remained to us the blest escape, 

By sprawling trance in disencumbered hours 
(With face and belly flattened to the sod), 
Where self may lose itself in Ox or Ape. 

But no man cropped the grass among the flowers! 
And no man wound a tail about his nape! 

Or felt the heat and rain, or saw the sky, 

But with a human skin, a human eye! ... 


vI 


Yet all these years, whilst our one paltry race 
Bustled with flame and sword from place to place 
(So troubled lest man’s great ideals die), 

The old telluric Animals, I guess— 

That sniff at hole, or stop with ears aprick, 

Or cower forward from the young they lick, 

Or with deep meditation prowl and pry, 

Knowing their waters in the wilderness, 
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Knowing their seasons through the land and sky— 
Repeated those vast worlds of consciousness 

That furnish earth her answer to the moon 

And to the sun and stars her reason-why,— 

The Life-Force of her ancient night and noon: 

From Arctic tundra to the pampas south, 

By glen and glacier, on the seaward ness, 

Through belting forests to the river’s mouth, 

On shaggy mountains in the drench and drouth, 

And down the air and ocean streams no less! 

The paws, the wings, the fins, wherewith they pass, 
And scaly bellies wriggling through the grass! 

The fuzz, the fur, the feathers, and the chines, 
And in the thickets bead-eyed balls of spines! 

The spots, the stripes! The black, the white, the dun! 
And stalking water-birds ablaze in sun! 


Behind facades of motions, shapes, and hues, 

Behind this moving veil, what news, what news? 
When the Field Gray defiled through Brussels town, 
What did the Bear devise on flopping down? 
When Lusitania sank, was the Raccoon 

Dreaming of fish in tree-top under moon? 

When Bayonets plunged (so skilfully withdrawn), 
What felt the Tiger with his tooth in fawn? 
When man’s four limbs convolved in pain and hate, 
What felt the Octopus through all his eight, 

Cast on the beach by tidal wave at dawn? 

What felt the Mole, the blind and blindly led, 
Burrowing with paws and ridging earth with head? 
What felt the Hawk, who, in the clouded night, 
Swooped to the pinfold by the window-light? 

Or Shark on back, with lower jaw agape— 
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That chinless jaw, on top and toothed for rape? .. . 
What sense, where limbs stumped on without their toes, 
As Caterpillar’s feet on stem or rose ? 

Where hands were claws and hooks (not made but born), 
And lips were lengthened into beaks of horn? . . . 
When lightning cried the slain from land to land, 

What mused the Turtle rounding out the sand? 

When boys and girls on Volga starved and Rhine, 

What smelt Rhinoceros and Porcupine? 

When the Four Sages under Mirrors sat, 

What pow-wows were the Jackals, Buzzards, at? ... 
Huge as the monster Tank that lately rose 

Like Dinosaur from mud of fen and flat, 

The Elephant erects his trunk and blows: 

Is it his joy in Man which causes that, 

Or a straw tickling half-way up his nose? ... 

What secrets in the purring of a Cat? 

The cooing of the Dove, the shriek of Jay? 

Or scream of Sea-Lion, tumbling flapper-finned ?— 
The air is full of sounds, besides the wind. . . 


vil 


Have ye not heard how, as in womb ye grew 
(So long before ye waxed to men and slew), 

Ye bore from week to week trace merged in trace, 
There in the silence, of your pristine race ?— 

The gills of fish, the two-valved heart of bird, 

The simian’s tail, the huddled body furred? 

Well, then be comforted: for still we find 

Body is ever correlate with mind, 

And, whilst ye shared the frame of bird or fish, 
Ye shared no less its feeling, fancy, wish. 
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And know: the heart, the tail, the fur, the gill, 
However altered, are our portion still; 

And so it follows: still the mind no less 
Secretes some portion of their consciousness. 


The Muse of Darwin! ... Next, the Muse of Freud: 
We know that all we fancied, feared, enjoyed, 

From babyhood upon these shores of light 

Works still in us, most manifest at night, 
Whence dreams, they say, and ghosts, and sconnd-ge 
Why not the fancies and the fears and joys 

We shared before our birth as girls and boys— 

The animal sensations of our prime? 

Are these not there? Shall they not have their time? 
To link us, by probed memories within, 
Unto the larger life, the vaster kin . 

Plotinus, Bergson, ye can gloss my rhyme! 
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The stars ere dawn are twisted out of place! 
Something is working in my brain, my face! 
Lion and ferret, muskrat, eagle, deer, 

Penguin and seal, porpoise and wolf and whale, 
And horse and cow, and dog with wagging tail, 
Are circling round me, near and yet more near: 
From jungles, canyons, oceans, trees, and skies, 
From crags, from coves, from river reeds, they peer,— 
Earth’s Animals, with old familiar Eyes . . . 
Whilst, ever since the hush of guns, I hear 
Familiar invitations in their cries. 
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Another Statue 


(FOR THE UNVEILING OF ANY MEMORIAL TO ANY PRE- 
EMINENT HERO OF THE WORLD WAR IN ANY LAND) 


So now another statue stands 

To take the summer lightning, winter snows; 
A sword on thigh, a scroll in its two hands, 
Lips parted, and eyes peering off to God, 
As from the unveiled limbs the bunting blows 
Above the parked tonneaus, 

Above the khaki squad .. . 

The old motifs: 

Savior from devil-foes 

And prophet of divine commands, 

As chief beyond all chiefs 

In other lands... . 


Conserver and creator of beliefs, 
From his bronze lips 

He'll talk to all the nation, 
Both those who come in trains 
And those who come in ships, 
Generation after generation. 


The folk will be exalted by the scroll, 
The Statue year by year will count its gains; 
Until one worship throbs from soul to soul, 
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And all the infidels are dead in chains, 
Or in suburban gardens dumb... 
And none will dare to break it. 


(So once more History’s Textbook will become 
What men and a Statue chose to make it.) 


And when the next tattoo 

Rattles upon the drum 

(For oil, or diamonds, or opium) 

There will be very few 

(Though, I think, some) 

On whom the Statue has not worked its will: 
The cause will be a Holy Cause, 

And once again that part of Christendom 
Will march, exulting to be killed and kill,— 
Will vindicate its Statue and the laws, 
Against some Statue over sea or hill. 


And who return will set above their griefs 
Some other Bronze of some new chief of chiefs, 
Forensic, martial . . . potent still 

With the same old motifs. . . . 
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Shell-Shock 


Harry Joy, private in Company B, 

Rainbow Division, 

Was mustered out with a withered leg. 

He had leapt the bar on Field Day 

At six foot two with that leg; 

But now he’d go crutching off 

To sit on the willow-bank above the Dye Works. 
Spoon River was sorry for Harry. 

The Army Doctors hadn’t found anything wrong: 
There was no wound from toe to groin; 

And electricity made it wiggle normally. 

But it kept withering and withering, 

As if the blood about his heart 

Shrank from going down there any more, 

Or as if the leg had a dream-soul of its own 

‘That was sick of living altogether, 

In Spoon River or anywhere . 


That was the case, in fact, 

As finally came out under psychoanalysis... 
It seems Harry had used that leg 

In one of the enemy trenches 

To stamp on something... 
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So, when the Government Expert disengaged 
The “loathing-complex” in sub-conscious Harry, 
And re-arranged his thinking till he saw 

The leg had merely done its duty, then 

The withering stopped, the limb grew sound again, 
And Harry was fit in body and in mind 

For an eventual war with Mexico 

Or England or Japan... 

Spoon River was hugely astonished, 

But very happy about it. 


a hiecree 
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The Beggar 


- . “My chief occupation for five awful years has been begging 


at the feet of the civilized world.’—HeErsert Hoover. 


When the ships blow up and the towers fall down, 
There dogs mankind, through lane and town, 

A querulous Beggar in a Syrian dress, 

Telling the story of his wan distress: 

He dogs the market-place, he dogs church-door, 
The wagons and the wharves from shore to shore; 
“A penny, a penny,” he crieth his lack 

Down a million miles of railroad track; 

The cottages of all the lands make one row; 

And the gatemen at the shops daren’t bid him go; 
And the bank-grilles open as his steps advance, 


And he walks right up through the roses and the dance... . 


And I saw him one morning in Trafalgar Square, 
And when I loafed at Lemnos, he was there! 


Though he is not blind, nor has a wooden leg, 

Yet the people all would shudder were he not to beg 

And he lifts you a palm and his one song old: 

“My children . . . are hungry . .. my children . 
cold.” 


When the great Dam bursts and the Red River runs, 


eee 
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And the Earthquake smites, and the Forests are asmoke, 
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And a hundred leagues of Cannon char earth to a coke, 

Hear the wailing of the Beggar in the Galilean cloak— 

For the wailing of the Beggar is louder than the guns eae 

As he lifts you a palm and his one song old: 

“My children . . . are hungry ... my children . . . are 
cold.” 


It was on Broadway that I saw him last, 
Where the roof-signs flare on cornice and mast. 
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The Quaker Meeting-House 


I 


Beyond the corn-rows from our Barracks stood 
Along the elm-arched turnpike, out of town, 

The Quaker Meeting-House, likewise of wood, 
With windows burning when the sun went down; 
Sided with shingles, roofed like plain big A, 

With neither bell-tower, cross, nor apse... 
And whitest when the moon was off that way, 
Beyond the rustling corn-rows, after taps... 


II 


And in the dark the weary boys would joke 
From cot to cot about the Quaker folk: 


No double bars of silver braid they wore, 

They never learned what the salute was for, 

Nor the ten bugle-calls (as we): 

They passed the Captains in their homespun gray, 
With salutation but by “yea” and “nay,” 

And antique “thee” ... and “thee”... 


And trusted to “the inner light,” they say ... 
But we?... 


Rees 


They never learned, beneath a high cross-pole, 

On dummy (jerking like a living soul), 

Where bayonets best may make a certain hole, 
And then pull free... 

They never learned by scrunch of hand and thumb 
How deftly one might make two eyeballs come, 
Were trusty trench-knife lost in some melee... 
FAS. WE ath ing 


But, like their humble-witted forebears, they 
Would enter, from the turnpike, each First Day, 
That little door—with clapboard lintel telling 
By date colonial how old the dwelling 

In which they bowed in silent rows to pray... 
And all the week, under the blue sky-dome 
(Fringed with the tree-tops on the inner base) 
‘They hoed their corn-rows in the crusted loam, 
Or carried back a baby where it fell, 

Or gave a child cold water from the well, 

Or gathered faggots, piling them in place,— 
Against the Winter and the Fires of Home. 


Ill 


We passed each other sometimes on the pike . . 
But both were growing more and more unlike. 
We donned the casques of Sargon’s phalanx—they 
Renewed the broad-brimmed hats of Yesterday. 
And, as on chin and cheek-bone we began 
Strangely to take an old barbaric face, 

Swart as the profile of Assyrian, 

They gained, in spite of all their toil and tan, 

Yet more the blondness of their Saxon race. 
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Yes . . . as the wolf-tooth in us made us leer, 
Their lips were tightening with resolve and pain; 
And as we won the tiger’s pointed ear, 

They showed the scars of ears cut off again; 
And, as our necks grew shorter and more strong 
And heads still downward in our bodies bored, 
We marked on their necks, as we jeered along, 
‘The print-marks of a three-ply hempen-cord ... 


We had our diverse business . . . had our haunts... 
We were the revenants ... 


While in the very sky-top every night 

Above both Barracks and the House of White, 
Vega, of the Lyre among the stars, 

Burned in a gracious point of azure light... 
Vega, to be (if prophets reckon right) 
Sometime the pole-star for this earth of ours. 


IV 


And when we quit the Barracks for the Boats 
With awful shouts in throats 

(Though still some human laughter), 

It seemed most strange this quiet folk should quit 
The Meeting-House and all the peace of it, 

And follow after... 


We neither of us quit in fact... 

However alien the surrounding tract... 

And whilst we worked the poison-fire and shell 
(Taught, like our foes, to work them fiercely well), 
This wistful, meditative folk 
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Would walk between in No Man’s Land, 

By crater-pits and molten sand, 

And tree-spikes where the copses used to stand— 
As if conducted by an ancient spell: 

Under the roar, the flame, the smoke, 

This quaint, uncanny, visionary folk 

Through the barrage would enter each First Day 
That legendary door with lintel telling 

By anno domini how safe the Dwelling 

(Even when the shrapnel on the roof-tree broke) 
In which they bowed in silent rows to pray... 
Or was that timbered House of seasoned oak, 
Four-square in lightnings of the booming Plain 
Only a phantom and the Devil’s joke 

On us poor fools, the slayers and the slain? .. . 


And all the week, under the red sky-dome 
(Fringed round with cannon on the inner base) 
They hoed their corn-rows in the charméd loam, 
Or carried back the bodies where they fell, 

Each to its plot of earth and mother-race, 

Or wiped from bleeding mouths the grit and foam 
To give them water from a certain well, 

Or gathered faggots, storing them in place— 
Against the Winter and the Fires of Home... . 


Vv 


The Killing’s over and: the Barracks creep, 
Hauled by a rope and windlass, down the pike— 
Sold for machine-shops, very cheap, 

Or for a sty and cow-barn, if you like. 
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The Killing’s over, but the Meeting-House 
(Within forever quiet as a mouse), 

After the hail of shot, the rain of fire, 

Still gleams, when hoeing in the fields is done, 
With shingle-siding in the setting sun, 

Before the hour of Vega of the Lyre... 
You cannot guess how beautiful it seems: 
Above the Capitol and marble dome, 

Above the spired Cathedral and its dreams, 
Unto the way-worn sons of men it gleams 

Far down the Land-Marks to the ocean streams, 
With windows burning like the Fires of Home. 
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TWO LIVES 


(Some opinions of critical readers, with diverse intellectual 
or artistic callings, in several lands.) 


. .. What is, in all probability, this poet’s most concentrated 
work has never reached the public. Two Lives, a long narrative 
in sonnets, was written in 1913, and in 1922 a few copies were is- 
sued for his close friends. If Two Lives (at present a beautifully 
designed and privately printed manuscript!) is ever permitted to 
be published, there will be few to question . .. its passionate ar- 
fistry. ...) 

Louis UNTERMEYER in his book, American Poetry since Igo0. 


. . . Lovers of our poetry will especially regret that Mr. Leon- 
ard’s chief work has been, for so long, only a matter of rumor and 
report and, though printed at last, is only “privately” printed, “as 
manuscript,” and thus meticulously guarded from the public. It 
offers an amusing commentary on human life that the chief work of 
an eminent poet must be kept hidden (in spite of the fact that the 
creative energy of the poet.has lifted and translated all concrete 
experience into the eternal and intelligible world of the universal 
and enduring) for fear of the idle gossips on the streets of a small 
town. +4) 4 ty 4 

The poem in question, as is known to not a few people, is Two 
Lives. .It.solves the chief poetic problem of the age: the recount- 
ing of the exact fates of modern men and women in terms at once 
analytic and creative, epical and lyrical, precise and yet heroic. 
Two other poets before Leonard solved the problem: George 
Meredith, long ago, in Modern Love; Richard Dehmel, more re- 


1 Produced by B. W. Huebsch. 
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cently, in Zwei Menschen. To these masterpieces in a specially im- 
portant and stirring kind, America has now added a third. 

Mr. Leonard uses the sonnet as a stanza. He has thus far 
more speed than Meredith could get out of his caudated sonnets; 
he has more definite surge and roll than Dehmel wrung out of his 
occasionally intricate lyrical measures. He has dared to be far 
more faithful to the humble facts of life than Meredith; he has a 
clearer if not a deeper philosophic vision than Dehmel. His story, 
as such, is less subtle than the story of either of his predecessors 
and it has the weakness of being disastrous rather than tragic. 
But what counts in a work of this kind is less the story than the 
implicit poetic and philosophic comment on the story, the sweep 
and passion of the verse, the treatment of landscape as part of the 
homely or homeless universe, the final towering of the story into 
the universal world of significant human fate. Two Lives meets 
all these tests; it meets them not only adequately but superbly. .. . 

Lupwic LEwIsoHN, Critic, in The Nation, June 6, 1923. 


... The tremendous poignancy of the emotion, the profound 
tidal undertow of the poem tear one along, and it is all like life— 
like nature—like love—like the brooding tragedy that haunts so 
many uncommon lives, giving them a nimbus of sorrow and not 
always... fruitful sorrow. ... The verse is wonderful—so 
flexible, so luminous, so full of subtle turns and returns, of trans- 
parencies beyond transparencies, of hidden lustres and long- 
drawn-out echoes. The poem is really a superb tragedy—a drama 
almost clamoring for the garment of the drama—and yet more 
perfect, inevitable and austere in its present form... . 

H. G. Scuerraver, Berlin-Grunewald, American Architect, Art 
Critic, Poet. 


... Ich war eigentlich erstaunt tiber die Frage, ob ich es in 
irgend einer Hinsicht als gefahrlich im Sinne einer Veréffent- 
lichung ansehen kénnte. Ich war einmal driiben in Amerika und 
habe mich auch mit amerikanischen Dingen befasst, nichtsdestowe- 
niger fallt es mir schwer eine Einstellung zu finden, die in die- 
sem Buch etwas anderes sehen kénnte als einen rein kiinstlerischen 
Ausdruck. Ich war besonders im zweiten Teil ausserordentlich be- 
wegt und oft hingerissen von der grossen Kunst mit der Sie offen- 
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bar personliche Eriebnisse in eine gelauterte Form sublimieren; 
-selten habe ich in einem epischen Gedicht ein solches Ebenmass des 
Tones, ein solches sicheres Fortschreiten im Strom des Rhytmus ge- 
funden. Dabei scheint es mir doch durchaus originell,—bei uns 
hat, wie Sie wissen werden, Richard Dehmel in seinen “Zwei 
Menschen” ein solches ahnliches versucht, nur war er genétigt 
die Form in einzelne Balladen aufzulésen, wo Sie den strémenden 
Gang mit epischer Kraft ruhig zusammenhalten. Mir fehlt natiir- 
lich der Uberblick iiber die ganze Weite der amerikanischen 
Literatur, aber ich glaube, dass Ihr Buch unbedingt zu den be- 
-deutendsten Erscheinungen zahlt, sowohl durch die Kunst als den 
grossen sittlichen Lebensernst, der sich hier ein Schicksal dich- 
terisch erhéht.... 

STEFAN ZwelIc, Austrian Critic, Author of Verhaeren, Romain 
Rolland, etc. 


... It is very beautiful and very pathetic: both form and con- 
tents appeal to me as few poems have done lately.... If (or 
when) you publish it, I am sure it will be a great success, however 
different it is from much of what is now admired... . 

OTTO JESPERSEN, Professor of Germanic Philology at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 


...+ You have surely written a poem that is not like any 


other. ... 
E. A. Rosinson, Poet. 


... A great book... 
Dattas Lore SHarP, Essayist, Formerly Professor of English, 


Boston University. 


. . . Two Lives is tremendously important... 
Kart Younc, Professor of English, Yale University. 


... Amazing... continuity of interest.... The use of the 
sonnet just as if it were any ordinary stanza-form works out with 
a successfulness which I should hardly have anticipated as possible. 
And the frank use of the commonplace objects and episodes of 


contemporary life interests me enormously... . 
ArtHuR DAVISON FICKE, Poet, 
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ee ee puUtaat aside and re-read it after some weeks and found it 


still tremendously moving and beautiful with the inalienable beauty 


of profound humanity that borrows nothing from the decorative 
craft. It answers the first test of great poetry. ... 
IrviNG PICHEL, Director of The Playhouse, Berkeley, Cal. 


... I know of nothing like it, and its extraordinary simplicity 
and truth and beauty make me feel that it is a truly great poetic 
achievement. I am made happy, too, by the thought that it marks 
a great forward step in the reconquest of the wide field which 
poetry once occupied, but which has been for so long left to 
prose writers. Though I write prose myself, my chief jealousy is 
for the dignity of poetry, and I have never been contented with 
the meager squatter-holdings it chose to occupy of late. You can 
guess how freely I breathe in the generous expanse, as wide as life, 
and blown upon by all the winds of thought, of your poem... . 

Fioyp DEL, Novelist and Critic. 


... Iwo Lives is really a great poem. . . . It is tremendous and 
beautiful, one would not think so tragic a work could have such 
beauty. But the poetry itself is magical; it drives one on breath- 
lessly, too, all the time wondering at the fact that anything so 
sad could at the same time have a terrible enchantment. ... The 
reality of it is overwhelming, one lives every word of it. It 
ought to take its place among the lasting pieces of literature... . 

Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE, Critic, Anthologist, Poet. 


... It is a great thing to have done. ... It will find its way 
in its own time... 
ZONA GALE, Novelist, Poet, Essayist. 


... There is nothing like it... a thing of beauty of form 
that no one could have done but a perfect adept in the sonnet, 
and ...a marvel of narrative skill in the first two parts. . . 
In most of it I feel the thrill of delight that we have when the 
familiar, the known, is transmuted by art into beauty; and I ad- 
mire the audacity of your handling of the local and common... . 

Morris W. CRot, Professor of English, Princeton University. 
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-.. If the few masters from the beginning ever assemble, I 


= think that you will be of them and that you will not meet doubts. 
Whatever the work has cost and given you, it is great art.... 


C. F. Anstey, Essayist, formerly Professor of English at the Uni- 


versity of Iowa. 


... Its power as drama,... the majesty and beauty of the 
verse, which seems to me unparalleled in contemporary poetry. 

JoHN T. FREDERICK, Editor of The Midland, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Iowa. 


- .. I speak first of the story itself, of the way it has hurt and 
shaken me and yet at the same time re-afirmed my faith in the 
soul’s integrity. .. . No one who reads the poem will forget any 
item of your narrative, nor any one of the lovely gestures you 
have caught into timelessness... . 

i Muna LEE DE Munoz Marin, Poet. 


... Your magnificent poem, Two Lives ... in all admiration 
I salute its passion and power... . 

J. E. SPINGARN, Critic, formerly Professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture at Columbia University. 


. .. I cannot easily say how strongly the poem captured me,— 
particularly the first part. ... Technically, I am most interested 
in the success of the experiment of making the sonnet form a 
means to fluid on-moving narration—quite different from the usual 
effect of the sequence.... 

Raymonp M. ALDEN, Professor of English, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


... You are indeed a “subtle-souled psychologist” and a great 
poet. The theme is painful beyond expression but you have trans- 
muted the pain into a thing of beauty which, I am sure, the 
world (if you allow “the world” to read it) will not “willingly 
let die”. ... It is the most profound, most touching, and most 
sincere poem produced in our time in America... 

SAMUEL C. CHEW, Professor of English, Bryn Mawr. 
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... It is, in sum, an immensely interesting piece of work— 
quite the most remarkable thing, in many ways, that I know. The 
glow of a gigantic reality is in it. It overcomes its own weak-— 
nesses by sheer force... . 

H. L. MENCKEN, Editor of The American Mercury, Critic and 
Scholar. 


. .. 1 think you have never written such fine verse as is found 
on many pages of Two Lives. It has given me a new conception 
of the narrative possibilities of a sonnet sequence... . You seem. 
able to go on as irresistibly as Byron did in his favorite measure, 
and carry the story and the mood without effort... . 

Buiss Perry, Professor of English, Harvard University. 


... It isn’t often that one has a chance to say with perfect 
frankness and without the shadow of a reservation that one has 
found a whole book beautiful from the first line to the last. I 
scarcely know where to begin with anything, like an appreciative 
criticism—but I don’t know when I have read anything that 
has touched me more. I remember the old Yeats saying that 
the true poet probes his pain, that, far from desiring to escape it, 
he drinks every bitter drop of it, compels himself to live it over 
and over in its last detail—that for this reason real poetry is con- 
crete and its concreteness gives it its authenticity. I had this in 
mind all the time I was reading Two Lives—and line after line, 
page after page haunts me still. Technically it seems to me be- 
yond praise; I mean the wonderful skill with which you have 
woven so many moods into one sustained mood which is so tender 
and so noble at the same time. But one doesn’t think of this as 
one reads the poem—it is simply one of the reflections that come 
to a reader as he looks back on it. To me the story was all- 
absorbing, though I felt it not as the story itself but as one feels 
a song that is accompanied by the most moving music. It is 
music, the gravest and the loveliest music, and I foresee that I 
shall come back to it many a time in the future... . 

Van Wyck Brooks, Critic, formerly an Editor of The Seven Arts 
and of The Freeman. 
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... T have read it with deep admiration and deep emotion, and 
it is not easy to express what I feel without the risk of touching 
chords which an outsider, a stranger, has no right to sound or 
stir. Yet it is hard to do justice to it as literature without rec- 
ognizing that, like Modern Love, it has its roots in a tragic ex- 
perience, and, utterly unlike as the kinds of experience are, this 
comparison is the only relevant and adequate one that I know. 
Your verse technique has not quite the serried compactness and: 
flawless symmetry of his; but you compel your intricate sonnet- 
form to tell the story far more lucidly, and with not less wealth 
of portraiture and landscape. ... I don’t think I have sufficiently 
expressed, above, my sense of the riches of thought and imagina- 
tion apparent on every page. ‘They do not overload the story or 
delay it; but the stream, though never ceasing to flow, expands at 
frequent moments into these pools which mirror the overarching 
SV 65 are 

C. H. Herrorp, Critic and Scholar in Comparative Literature, 
Professor at the University of Manchester, England. 


Two Lives é un’ opera d’arte pregevolissima, dird stupenda in 
tratti. Originalissima perché vera, anzi vissuta; e poetica perché 
profondamente sentita e meditata nel ricordo del tempo felice nella 
miseria; essa esprime tutto il sorriso della felicita raggiunta, dice 
la terribile sciagura e il disinganno, grida lo strazio del cuore in 
pena, e suscita nell’ animo di chi legge lo stesso incubo di quelle 
due menti torturate dal pensiero. II lettore rivive la vita di quelle 
anime affannate, provandone le stesse emozioni di gioia, di dolore 
e di sdegno.... Cosi perfetta rappresentazione, in immagini 
vive e fugaci del tragico cammino di due anime sensibilissime, di 
due menti travagliate, riesce genialissima anche nella forma 
esteriore del poema, che rivendica al sonetto le sue qualita nar- 
rative. In verita é questo forse, e senza forse, il pit bello, il pit 
vigoroso poema della letteratura americana contemporanea. ... 

ANGELO Lipari, Professor of Italian Literature, Yale University. 
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